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Acts  xxiii :  29. — Whom  I  perceived  to  be  accus¬ 
ed  of  questions  of  their  law,  but  to  name  noth¬ 
ing  laid  to  his  charge  worthy  of  death  or  of 
bonds. 

These  words  are  selected  from  a  letter 
written  by  Claudius  Lysias,  a  Chief  Cap¬ 
tain,  to  Felix  the  Roman  Governor,  con¬ 
cerning’  Paul  the  Apostle.  St.  Paul  was 
accused  of  the  Jews  for  having  preached 
the  Gospel,  and  when  he  was  in  danger, 
the  chief  captain  took  him  ojt  of  their 
hands  by  force,  and  sent  him  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  with  the  letter  from  which  the  text 
has  been  selected. 

The  words,  we  believe  to  be  as  true  of 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Torrey,  whose  death  is 
the  occasion  of  this  discourse,  as  they  were 
of  St.  Paul,  of  whom  they  were  written. 
He  was  accused  of  slave-holders,  and  died 
in  the  penitentary  under  the  infliction  of 
the  law  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  yet 
on  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  I 
am  led  to  apply  to  him  the  language  of 
the  text,  and  say,  He  was  accused  of 
questions  of  their  law,  and  yet  had  nothing 
laid  to  his  charge  worthy  of  death  or  of 
bonds. 

To  sustain  this  position,  let  us  examine, 


by  Request.'^ 


I.  The  facts  of  Mr.  Torrey’s  conduct, 
and  ascertain  just  what  he  did. 

II.  Inquire  into  the  righfulness  of  such 
conduct,  and  the  consequent  wrong  of  the 
law  that  condemned  and  punished  him ; 
and, 

HI.  Indulge  in  some  reflections  which 
the  subject  is  calculated  to  inspire. 

I.  The  facts  in  relation  to  Mr.  Torrey's 
conduct ;  what  did  he  do  ? 

It  is  not  denied  that  Mr.  Torrey  violat¬ 
ed  the  law  of  Maryland,  but  the  defence  is, 
that  the  law  was  wrong,  and  the  law 
breaker  right  But  what  did  the  accused 
do  %  What  law  did  he  violate  ?  And  by 
what  acts  did  he  violate  that  law  ?  The 
answer  is,  it  was  the  law  of  slavery  that  he 
violated,  and  it  was  by  assisting  fugitive 
slaves  in  their  flight  for  liberty,  that  he 
violated  that  law.  But,  if  Mr.  Torrey  did 
assist  slaves,  how  could  he  plead  not  guilty 
to  the  indictment  ?  This  will  be  explained 
in  the  following  remarks. 

1.  Mr,  Torrey  did  not  entice  the  slaves 
away  from  their  master  as  was  charged  in 
the  indictment  He  never  saw  the  slaves 
in  question,  or  knew  that  there  were  any 
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such  slaves,  until  days  after  they  had  made 
their  escape  from  the  legal  owner.  In  this 
respect  the  indictment  was  false. 

2.  Mr.  Torrey  did  not  assist  those  slaves 
within  the  comity  of  Baltimore,  as  was 
charged  in  the  indictment.  They  were  out 
of  the  county  of  Baltimore,  before  he  even 
saw  or  heard  of  them.  Here  again  the 
indictment  was  false  in  an  important  par¬ 
ticular.  From  this  it  not  only  follows  that 
he  was  justifiable  in  pleading  not  guilty, 
but  that  he  was  either  condemned  without 
evidence,  or  upon  false  evidence. 

3.  It  should  be  remarked  that  when  Mr. 
Torrey  met  with  those  slaves,  he  was  not 
there  for  that  purpose,  he  knew  not  that 
they  were  to  be  there;  their  meeting  there¬ 
fore  was,  in  common  language,  accidental. 
This  shows  that  he  could  not  have  acted 
from  malice  aforethought,  so  far  as  assist¬ 
ing  those  slaves  was  concerned. 

4.  Mr.  Torrey  was  charged  in  the  in¬ 
dictment  with  assisting  only  three  slaves. 
They  were  a  mother  and  her  two  children. 
We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Torrey  assisted 
no  other  slaves.  This  he  may  have  done; 
if  he  did  not,  it  must  have  been  for  want  of 
an  opportunity,  for  the  principle  and  the 
humanity  that  would  assist  three,  would 
assist  more  under  the  same  circumstances. 
We  say  that  Mr.  Torrey  was  tried  and 
condemned  for  assisting  three  slaves  on^y. 

5.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  act  of  assisting  a 
slave  to  escape  from  his  legal  owner,  Mr. 
Torrey,  did  what  he  did,  with  a  firm  belief 
that  it  was  right,  and  that  the  religion  in 
which  he  trusted,  and  which  he  preached 
to  others,  required  it  at  his  hand. 

We  now  have  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Torrey 
before  us ;  he  assisted  a  mother  and  her  two 
children  in  their  escape  from  bondage,  he 
met  with  them  on  their  flight,  and  help, 
ed  them  on  their  way.  This  conduct  was 
right,  or  if  wrong,  it  was  in  him,  to  make 
the  worst  of  it,  an  act  of  mistaken  philan- 
throphy.  For  this  he  was  tried,  for  this 
he  was  condemned,  for  this  he  was  punish¬ 
ed,  and  for  this  he  died  in  prison. 

II.  Let  us  now  consider  the  rightfulness 
of  Mr.  Torrey’s  conduct,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  wrong  of  the  law  that  condemn¬ 
ed  and  punished  him. 

All  actions  are  right  or  wrong  as  they 
agree,  or  disagree  with  some  law  or  rule 


with  which  they  are  compared,  and  w 
is  admitted  to  be  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  But  it  so  happens,  that  different 
persons  are  wont  to  appeal  to  different 
standards  to  test  the  moral  quality  of 
actions,  and  to  satisfy  all  these  classes,  we 
must  compare  Mr.  Torrey’s  conduct  with 
all  these  standards.  My  own  standard  is 
the  Bible,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
I  am  willing  to  appeal  to  other  standards. 

1.  Let  us  compare  Mr.  Torrey’s  conduct 
with  the  acknowledged  sentiments  of  the 
nation  on  the  subject  of  hurr  ..i  rights. 
Fortunately  for  our  argument,  we  have  the 
concentrated  opinion  of  the  nation,  drawn 
up  and  published  to  the  world,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  imbue  it  with  the  authority 
of  a  nation’s  united  voice. 

“  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in¬ 
alienable  rights ;  that  among  these  rights 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness.” 

This  is  the  nation’s  voice,  and  speaks  of 
the  rights  of  universal  humanity  ;  and  of 
course  defines  the  rights  of  the  slave  by 
which  we  may  test  Mr.  Torrey’s  conduct. 

The  slave  has  a  natural  and  inalienable 
right  to  liberty,  Mr.  Torrey,  therefore  as¬ 
sisted  the  slaves  in  obtaining  no  more  than 
what  belonged  to  them  by  the  endowment 
of  the  God  of  nature,  stamped  by  the  seal 
of  inalienability.  Nor  can  his  wrong  be 
found  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it, 
if  the  end  be  secured  at  all. 

If  the  slaves  had  an  inalienable  right  to 
liberty,  they  certainly  had  a  right  to  pos¬ 
sess  themselves  of  that  liberty  in  so  peace¬ 
able  a  manner  as  simply  walking  away 
from  their  chains  and  prisons.  If  the. 
slaves  had  an  inalienable  right  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness,  they  had  as  good  a  right 
to  pursue  that  happiness  towards  the  North, 
as  in  any  other  direction,  they  had  a 
right  to  pursue  their  happiness  by  jour¬ 
neying  towards  the  land  over  which  the 
North  Star  hangs. 

Mr.  Torrey  must  have  had  a  right 
to .  assist  them  on  their  way  ;  If  Mr. 
Torrey  had  no  right  to  assist  those  slaves, 
they  could  have  had  no  right  to  journey  to 
the  North,  and  if  the^  had  no  right  to 
travel  towards  the  North,  then  they  had'not 
an  inalienable  right  to  liberty,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness,  and  the  declaration  of 


oiir  fathers,  for  the  support  of  which  they 
pledged  their  fortunes,  their  lives  and  their 
more  sacref!  honor,  makipg  an  appeal  to 
the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  for  the  rectitude  of 
their  motives,  must  be  false.  Will  you 
then  admit  the  rightfulness  of  Mr.  Torrey’s 
conduct,  or  by  denying  it,  will  you  give 
the  lie  to  the  foundation  principle  of  our 
national  independence,  and  stir  the  bones, 
and  disturb  the  spirits  of  our  fathers  who 
have  so  long  rested  in  glory  j  and  whose 
very  ashes  are  so  sacred  to  the  living 
patriot  Hi 

2  Let  us  compare  Mr.  Torrey’s  conduct 
with  the  common  sentiment  of  mankind. 
What  we  have  said  is  peculiarly  national, 
but  let  us  take  a  larger  view  and  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  civilized  world.  To  come 
at  the  opinion  of  the  world,  we  must  con¬ 
sult  cases  involving  the  same  principle  on 
which  the  world  has  decidea  arid  rendered 
a  verdict. 

Take  the  case  of  imprisoned  Americans 
in  Tripoli.  She  plundered  our  commerce, 
and  made  prisoners  or  slaves  of  our 
citizens,  and  our  Government  sent  out  an 
armed  force  and  brought  the  pirates  to 
terms,  and  delivered  their  countrymen. 

It  was  in  this  War  that  our  Decatur  and 
others  first  distinguished  themselves,  and 
in  it  we  had  the  sympathy  of  all  civilized 
nations,  shedding  a  new  glory  on  American 
arms  and  American  valor.  Here  we  have 
a  case  then  which  is  right  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  say  it  is  right  as 
my  private  opinion,  but  that  it  is  right  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  Now,  who  will 
undertake  to  prove  upon  any  sound  princi¬ 
ple  that  Tripolitans  have  not  as  good  a 
right  to  enslave  Americans,  as  Americans 
have  to  enslave  Africans  or  Afric-Amer- 
icans.  If  it  be  said  that  those  who  were 
assisted  by  Mr.  Torrey,  were  held  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  so  were  those  held  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Tripolitans,  for  whose 
deli<?erance  Decatur  and  Eaton  fought. 

Take  the  case  of  our  revolutionary 
fathers,  and  can  you  justify  them,  without 
justifying  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Torrey  ? 
We  may  consider  the  civilized  world  as 
having  sanctioned  the  successful  struggle  of 
our  fathers  for  National  Independence. 
Great  Britain  herself  has  given  us  the  right 
hand  of  national  fellowship,  and  the  world 
iSj^pleased  to  honor  the  name  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  by  his  private  virtues  as  well  as 


by  his  valor  upon  the  field  of  battle,  encir¬ 
cle  himself  and  nation  with  the  halo  of  im¬ 
mortal  fame,  and  threw  a  light  around  the 
shrine  of  humanity,  the  wide  world  over, 
which  the  more  virtuous  and  enlightened 
Nations  are  pleased  to  own,  and  in  which 
the  darker  nations  delight  to  bask. 

Amid  the  darkness  of  the  conflict,  in 
which  our  fathers  were  engaged,  La- 
Fay  ette  came  to  their  assistance  with  sword 
in  hand  and  mingled  in  the  strife,  for 
which  the  world  does  him  honor,  and  if  so, 
is  Torrey  to  be  condemned  and  forgotten,  or 
remembered  only  to  be  despised  ?  Let  us 
compare  the  cases  and  make  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  involved.  Our  fath¬ 
ers  resisted  taxation  without  their  consent  j 
the  amount  was  trifling,  a  few  pence  upon 
a  pound  of  tea,  but  the  principle  was  all 
with  them.  But  what  was  the  wrong  in¬ 
flicted  upon  those  to  whom  Mr.  Torrey^ 
lent  the  hand  of  assistance?  Were  they 
taxed  a  few  cents  without  their  consent? 
Alas  !  their  oppressors  stopped  not  to  divide 
their  cents  by  count,  but  took  the  whole, 
n^oney,  person,  body,  soul  and  all. 

To  resist  the  small  tax,  our  fathers  flew 
to  arms  and  stained  the  land  with  blood, 
and  shook  the  nation  with  the  convulsions 
of  war  ;  and  amid  the  battle  cry,  La- 
Fayette  came  with  his  sword  gleaming 
with  war  fires,  and  rushed  into  the  scene 
of  carnage,  and  quenched  those  fires  in 
human  gore.  Such  were  the  deeds  which 
the  world  approves  to  resist  a  small  tax. 
Now,  what  did  Mr.  Torrev  do  to  save  the 
helpless  from  the  greater  wrong  of  slavery 
which  disdains  to  tax,  but  takes  the  whole, 
body  and  soul  ?  He  lit  up  no  war  fires; 
he  raised  no  battle  cry ;  no  sword  gleamed 
in  his  hand  thirsting  for  blood  ;  he  aimed 
no  deadly  blow,  not  even  at  the  oppressor. 
What  did  he  do  ?  He  whispered  peace 
and  consolation  in  the  ear  of  distress ;  as 
an  angel  of  mercy,  he  extended  a  helping 
hand  to  the  weak  and  helpless ;  he  listened 
to  the  cry  of  the  widow  and  orphan  ;  he 
fell  in  with  the  stranger  mother  and  her 
two  children,  and  helped  them  on  their 
way,  as  they  were  journeying  in  search  of 
what  the  God  of  their  being  had  made 
theirs  by  a  title  indisputable  and  inalien¬ 
able.  More  than  this  he  did  not ;  of  worse 
than  this  he  was  never  guilty.  Will  any 
one  now  say  that  Mr.  Torrey  did  wrong  ? 
He  who  shall  do  this,  will  take  upon  flim- 
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self  to  condemn  the  common  sentiments 
of  the  world. — It  should  be  understood  that 
in  all  that  has  been  said  above,  we  reason 
not  from  our  own  private  views,  but  from 
the  common  sentiment  of  mankind  ;  our 
own  standard  of  right  and  wrong  has  yet 
to  be  brought  forward,  by  which  we  will 
next  attempt  to  test  Mr.  Torrey’s  conduct. 

3.  Let  us  compare  Mr.  Torrey’s  conduct 
with  the  Bible.  This  we  regard  as  the 
book  of  ultimate  appeal. 

I  will  quote  one  text  on  which  I  would 
not  fear  to  rest  the  whole  argument,  yet 
several  shall  be  introduced. 

Matt.  xvi.  24 :  25. — “  Then  said  Jesus 
unto  his  disciples,  If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
his  cross,  and  follow  me. 

For  whosoever  will  save  his  life,  shall 
lose  it :  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life 
for  my  sake,  shall  find  it.” 

The  object  of  quoting  this  text  is  to  prove 
the  paramount  claim  of  the  gospel,  that  the 
law  of  Christ  is  to  be  obeyed  whatever 
human  laws  may  exist  to  the  contrary,  and 
whatever  consequences  may  attend  obedi¬ 
ence.  The  meaning  is,  that  whosoever 
will  save  his  natural  life  by  disobeying  or 
denying  me,  shall  lose  his  moral  or  spiri¬ 
tual  life,  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  natu¬ 
ral  life  for  my  sake,  that  is,  die  rather  than 
disobey  me,  shall  find,  that  is,  secure  all 
the  objects  of  life,  in  the  possession  of 
moral  or  spiritual  life.  If  it  could  be  right 
to  disobey  Christ  under  any  circumstances, 
or  to  escape  any  conseqences,  even  death 
itself,  then  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
losing  life  for  his  sake,  from  regard  to 
him  ;  hence  as  he  in  the  text  does  teach 
that  men  may  be  called  to  sacrifice  life  for 
his  sake,  it  follows  that  nothing  can  justify 
us  in  disregarding  his  law ;  it  is  paramount, 
and  must  be  obeyed,  should  all  human 
laws  contravene. 

With  this  doctrine  agrees  the  ex¬ 
amples  OF  PROPHETS,  APOSTLES,  AND  HOLY 
MEN  OF  OLD. 

Daniel  was  commanded  by  the  highest 
human  authority  of  the  Empire,  not  to  pray 
to  his  God,  but  still  he  prayed  as  usual. 
Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abed-nego,  were 
commanded  by  the  highest  civil  authority 
to  fall  down  and  worship  the  image  that 
had  been  set  up  in  the  plains  of  Dura,  but 
they  refused.  God  had  said  in  his  law 
that  they  should  not  bow  down  to  any 
image,  and  the  civil  authority  said  they 


should  bow  down  to  this  image,  and  they 
obeyed  God  rather  than  man.  We  have  a 
twofold  case,  a  negative  and  a  positive 
one ;  Daniel  did  what  the  civil  law  for¬ 
bade  him  to  do,  and  his  friends  re¬ 
fused  to  do  what  the  civil  law  command¬ 
ed  them  to  do.  This  covers  the  whole 
ground.  To  the  same  effect  have  we  the 
recorded  examples  of  the  Apostle,  who 
went  out  under  the  promise  that  they 
should  have  the  Holy  Ghost  to  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  The  apostles  were  arraign¬ 
ed  before  the  rulers,  and  commanded  not 
to  speak  at  all,  nor  teach  in  the  name  of 
Jesus. — (Acts  iv.  18  :  28.)  Now  listen  to 
the  honest  hearted  and  noble  reply. 

But  Peter  and  John  answered  and 
said  unto  them,  Whether  it  be  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye. 

For  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things 
which  we  have,  seen  and  heard.” 

They  were  true  to  their  word,  and  the 
rulers  arrested  them  again,  when  the  follow¬ 
ing  conversation  took  place,  recorded 
Acts  V.  27  :  29. 

“  And  when  they  had  brought  them, 
they  set  them  before  the  council :  and  the 
high  priest  asked  them, 

Saying,  Did  not  we  straitly  command 
you,  that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this  name  ? 
and  behold,  ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with 
your  doctrine,  and  intended  to  bring  this 
man’s  blood  upon  us. 

Then  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  an¬ 
swered  and  said.  We  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  men.” 

Is  not  this  sufficient  to  settle  the  whole 
question  of  the  supremacy  of  the  divine 
law  ?  Should  an  objector  say,  that  though 
the  fact  of  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  law 
has  been  proved,  it  has  not  been  proved 
that  Mr.  Torrey’s  conduct  was  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  that  law  :  My  answer  is,  that 
I  think  it  has  been  proved,  implied  at 
least,  but  we  will  leave  no  room  to  cavil 
here,  but  will  directly  and  fully  meet  the 
point  under  the  following  proposition. 

The  specified  duties  of  Christianity 
INCLUDE  THE  ACTS  OF  Mr.  ToRREY,  FOR 
WHICH  HE  WAS  CONDEMNED  AND  PUNISHED. 

We  will  commence  this  argument  with 
the  Golden  Rule:  “All  things  whatso¬ 
ever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the 


law  and  the  prophets.’*  Men  are  liable  to 
be  influenced  in  their  opinions  by  selfish¬ 
ness,  hence,  what  the  slave  in  his  distress 
desires  you  to  do  for  him,  may  not  be  the 
measure  of  your  duty.  You  are  not  a 
slave,  you  are  free  and  enlightened,  and 
therefore  are  capable  of  an  impartial  judg¬ 
ment.  Look  then  upon  the  slave  and  see 
what,  with  your  present  light  and  judg¬ 
ment,  you  would  like  to  have  done  for  you, 
were  you  the  slave,  and  then  you  will  have 
found  the  rneasure  of  your  duty.  Apply 
this  to  the  case  in  point.  Look  upon  the 
fugitive  mother  with  her  two  children 
escaping  from  the  land  of  their  bondage, 
and  the  hand  that  oppressed  them  ;  the 
pursuer  is  after  them  with  the  chains  in  his 
hand,  which  they  have  just  shaken  off,  to 
seize  them  and  rivet  those  chains  upon 
their  scarred  limbs  more  firmly  than  ever  ; 
they  are  faint  and  weary,  and  falling  in 
with  Mr.  Torrey,  solicit  his  assistance. 
Could  he  refuse  as  a  Christian?  Did  he 
do  more  than  the  golden  rule  requires  ? 
Speak  conscience,  speak  it  out  for  God 
knows  the  judgment  of  the  head,  and  the 
impulses  of  the  heart.  Ifthe  Golden  Rule 
did  not  require  all  that  Mr.  Torrey  did, 
we  know  not  what  it  does  require. 

Take  the  principles  by  which  our  Lord 
represents  himself  as  deciding  the  destiny 
of  all  men,  and  apply  them  to  this  case, 
and  see  if  they  will  not  justify  Mr.  Torrey. 
Matt.  XXV.  34  :  45. 

“  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on 
his  right  hand.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ; 

35.  For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave 
me  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
drink:  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
in : 

36.  Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me :  I  was 
sick,  and  ye  visited  me :  I  was  in  prison, 
and  ye  came  unto  me. 

37.  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer 
him,  saying.  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an 
hungered,  and  fed  thee  ?  or  thirsty,  and 
gave  thee  drink  ? 

38.  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and 
took  thee  in  ?  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee  ? 

39.  Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in 
prison,  and  came  unto  thee  ? 

40.  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say 
unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inas¬ 
much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 


least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me. 

41.  Then  shall  he  say  unto  them  on  the 
left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels : 

42.  For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye 
gave  me  no  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  no  drink  : 

43.  1  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
not  in:  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not: 
sick,  and  in  prison  and  ye  visited  me  not. 

44.  Then  shall  they  also  answer  him, 
saying,  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hun¬ 
gered,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked, 
sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister 
unto  thee  ? 

45.  Then  shall  he  answer  them,  saying. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  he  did 
it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 
not  to  me.” 

This  leaches  that  io  have  done  less  than 
he  did,  would  have  been  to  have  placed 
himself  upon  the  left  hand,  under  the  di¬ 
vine  malediction.  Jesus  Christ  here  teach¬ 
es  that  every  disciple  is  his  personal  rep¬ 
resentative,  and  that  he  regards  what  is 
done  to  them,  of  good  or  ill,  as  done  to  him¬ 
self.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  case  to  have 
resulted  differently.  Mr.  Torrey  was  a 
professed  Christian  and  Christian  minister, 
he  professed  to  teach  and  do  the  things  of 
God,  and  as  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  he  fell  in  with  one  of  Christ’s  rep¬ 
resentatives.  She  was  a  poor  woman,  with 
two  children  ;  she  was  in  distress  ;  she  was 
a  stranger,  and  needed  protection  ;  she  was 
hungry,  with  her  children,  and  needed  to 
be  fed ;  she  was  weary,  and  needed  to  be 
assisted  on  her  way  to  a  place  of  security. 
Mr.  Torrey,  I  have  said,  is  a  minister,  and 
to  retain  his  character  as  such,  and  secure 
a  living  in  this  corrupt  age,  he  must  not 
assist  this  class  of  sufferers  ;  so,  like  the 
Priest  and  the  Levite  he  passed  by  on  the 
other  side.  They  implored  his  assistance, 
but  lest  he  should  offend  the  world,  and  lose 
caste,  he  turned  away.  Time  rolled  on  ; 
the  poor  mother  and  her  children  were  for. 
gotten  amid  other  scenes.  Mr.  Torrey  was 
popular,  and  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
rich  and  the  wise,  and  lived  and  died  re¬ 
spected,  as  the  result  of  turning  away  from 
the  poor  mother  and  her  children,  for,  had 
he  assisted  them,  he  would  have  died  in 
prison. 


Time  Is  done  ;  the  fires  of  the  last  judg¬ 
ment  kindle  upon  the  hills;  the  trumpet 
sounds,  the  dead  awake,  and  Mr.  Torrey, 
and  the  poor  fugitive  mother  and  her  chil¬ 
dren,  meet  once  more,  and  are  had  in  re¬ 
membrance  at  the  bar  of  God.  On  whose 
ear  but  Mr.  Torrey’s  do  the  dreadful  words 
fall — “  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me 
no  meat,  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me 
not  in  and  of  whom  is  this  true  but  that 
poor  mother  and  her  children,  pointing  to 
whom  the  judge  says, — “  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  not  done  it  unto  one  of  llie  least  of 
these,  ye  have  not  dorie  it  unto  me.”  Un¬ 
der  this  view  of  the  subject,  can  you  doubt 
the  righifulness  of  Mr.  Torrey’s  conduct? 
To  claim  that  he  acted  wrong,  is  to  assume 
that  Jesus  mistook  in  his  description  of  the 
way  to  heaven. 

A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  DESIGNS  OF 

DIVINE  AND  HUMAN  LAWS,  WILL  LEAD  US  TO 
THE  SAME  GENERAL  CONCLUSION. 

The  design  of  divine  law  is  to  reveal  or 
make  known  to  man  what  is  right ;  the  de¬ 
sign  of  human  law  is  to  secure  what  is  al¬ 
ready  known  to  be  right.  The  only  good 
reason  why  any  human  law  should  be 
enacted,  is  the  fact,  that  the  end  to  be  se¬ 
cured  by  it  is  right.  Now,  as  the  right  of 
the  thing  to  be  secured  is  the  only  reason 
why  the  law  should  be  enacted  which  is 
to  secure  it,  the  right  must  exist  before  the 
law,  and  the  law  is  based  upon  the  right, 
and  not  the  right  upon  the  law.  This  view 
shows  that  human  law  makes  nothing  right 
which  was  not  right  previous  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  law. 

The  manner  of  constituting  human  leg¬ 
islatures  may  throw  some  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  comparative  claim  of  divine  and 
human  law.  How  are  our  legislatures  con¬ 
stituted  ?  By  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
The  leaders  of  one  parly  meet  here  and 
nominate  a  man,  and  the  leaders  of  anoth¬ 
er  parly  meet  there,  and  nominate  another 
candidate,  and  a  third  person  gets  upon  a 
stump  and  nominates  himself,  and  then  they 
all  go  to  work,  and  make  their  respective 
presses  groan  under  the  misrepresentations, 
slanders  and  falsehoods,  with  which  they 
assail  each  other  until  the  day  of  voting, 
when  one  of  them  is  elected,  and  is  thereby 
constituted  a  law  maker.  There  are  some 
honorable  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  general 
corruption,  but  still  corruption  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule.  Go  to  our  national  legislature, 


I  and  of  whom  do  you  find  it  composed  ?  Qf  I 
tiplers,  rum-drinkers,  wine  bibbers,  beer-  | 
guzzlers,  gamblers,  fist-fighters,  duelists,  ’ 
and  libertines.  So  notoriously  corrupt  is 
Congress,  that  when  it  assembles,  there  is 
a  priming  up  and  moving  on  to  the  seat  of 
government,  among  some  of  the  higher 
classes  of  the  frail  sisterhood,  from  Maine 
to  Georgia.  Are  these  the  men  to  make 
laws,  more  binding  than  the  law  of  God  ? 

Is  this  the  authority  to  ascend  above  the 
throne  of  God,  their  Maker,  and  reverse 
his  decrees,  and  hush  the  voice  that  speaks 
his  law  ?  Will  they  roll  up  as  a  scrolloTs 
lightning’s  blaze,  in  which  he  wrapt  tun 
mount  of  Sinai  when  he  delivered  his  lu\ 
and  silence  the  thunders  with  which  he 
then  spake  in  the  startled  ear  of  a  listening 
world  ?  All  this,  and  more  too,  is  involved 
in  the  idea  that  human  law  can  bet-.nding 
when  it  conflicts  with  divine.  The  very 
thought  is  blasphemous  ! 

III.  We  are  to  indulge  in  some  reflec 
tions  which  the  subject  appears  calculated 
to  inspire. 

1.  How  corrupt  must  slavery  be,  which 
needs  to  resort  to  such  measures  to  susi§-^ 
itself.  The  persecution  and  death  of  Mv. 
Torrey  is  but  one  item  in  a  system  of  war¬ 
fare  upon  human  rights,  designed  to  sup¬ 
port  and  perpetuate  slavery.  The  spirit  of 
mob  violence,  which  went  howling  like  a 
storm  through  the  land  a  few  years  since, 
was  the  breath  of  slavery,  breathing  terror 
and  death  against  the  freedom  of  speech, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  hand 
that  set  fire  to  Pennsylvania  Hall  did  the 
bidding  of  slavery,  and  the  death  of  Love- 
joy,  whose  blood  was  poured  out  as  a  liba¬ 
tion  at  Alton,  was  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  revengeful  Moloch,  whose  ire  was  kin¬ 
dled  by  a  freeman’s  voice,  that  dared  to 
speak  against  slavery.  An  imprisoned 
Wort  and  Thompson,  and  others,  have  suf¬ 
fered  at  its  hand,  and  a  Fairbanks  is  now 
under  its  infliction,  atoning  for  the  crime  of 
daring  to  interfere  so  far  as  to  assist  suffer¬ 
ing  humanity.  So  corrupt  is  slavery  that 
it  could  not  live,  even  in  this  corrupt  world, 
were  it  not  for  the  special  efforts,  and  the 
j  force  of  special  legislation  surrounding  it 
with  legal  supports  and  defenses  on  every 
side.  That  slavery  may  live,  the  liberty 
of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  must 
die,  and  the  voice  of  conscience  must  be  si¬ 
lenced.  Slaveholders  dare  not  trust  each 
other  ;  yea,  they  dare  not  trust  themselves,  | 


unrestrained  by  law,  lest  in  some  honest 
moment,  under  some  impulse  of  humanity, 
they  should  emancipate  the  victims  of  their 
oppression.  Hence  all  the  laws  against 
emancipation.  How  corrupting  must  such 
a  system  be,  and  how  dangerous  to  all  the 
best  interests  of  humanity,  and  to  social  and 
civil  relations  ? 

2.  The  picture  is  darkened  when  we 
consider  the  intellectual,  literary,  moral 
and  ecclesiastical  standing  of  the  victim, 
which,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Torrey.  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  bloody  Moloch.  Mr. 
'jl  jrrey  was  a  scholar,  in  addition  to  which 
-l.e  possessed  what  New' -England  calls  a 
wr’shed  theological  education.  He  com- 
^menced  his  theological  studies  in  the  school 
at  Andover,  but  finished  them  in  the  private 
stud’  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ide,  and  received  the 
hand  'this  venerable  man’s  daughter,  who 
became  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows. 
He  w'as  settled  as  the  pastor  of  a  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  Providence,  R.  f.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  removed  to  Salem,  Mass.  Fi- 
nally, ’he  entered  into  the  anti-slavery 
cause  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  in 
’  hich  he  died.  The  first  introduction  of 
tne  speaker  to  Mr.  Torrey  was  at  an  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention  in  Albaity,  N.  Y.,  in 
18H9.  He  represented  the  Massachusetts 
Abolition  Society,  not  only  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  but  as  one  of  a  committee  to  engage 
the  labors  of  the  speaker  as  an  agent  of  the 
above  named  society.  The  arrangement 
was  made,  and  for  a  season  I  acted  as  the 
general  agent  of  the  society,  Mr.  Torrey 
being  one  of  the  agents  at  the  same  time. 
This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
man,  arid  though  Mr.  Torrey  and  I  did  not 
always  think  alike  on  every  subject,  yet  I 
was  never  associated  with  a  man  whom  I 
believe  to  have  possessed  a  truer  heart  and 
sterner  virtue,  and  to  have  been  actuated 
by  purer  motives. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  his  opposers 
accused  him  of  imprudence  and  rashness, 
and  that  his  friends  strongly  suspected  him 
of  indiscretion.  In  reply  to  this  I  have  but 
two  simple  remarks  to  rinake. 

(I.)  All  who  have  ever  been  worthy  to 
be  called  reformers,  have  in  like  manner 
been  accused  by  their  enemies  and  suspect¬ 
ed  by  their  friends.  No  man  can  at  this 
day  and  in  this  country,  rise  up  and  con¬ 
tend  for  all  that  is  right  in  politics  and  re¬ 
ligion,  and  carry  out  by  consistent  action 


the  principles  for  which  he  contends,  with¬ 
out  being  accused  of  rashness  by  h  is  op- 
posers,  and  suspected  of  indiscretion  by  his 
pretended  friends. 

(2  )  Mr.  Torrey’s  indiscretion  w'as  of  a 
quality  which  is  too  rare  among  men,  it 
was  the  indiscretion  into  which  unsophisti¬ 
cated  and  unyielding  virtue  will  lead  men, 
in  the  estimation  of  an  expediency-govern¬ 
ed  community  like  our  own.  But  few  men 
possess  virtue  sufficiently  unyielding  inthe 
day  of  trial  to  render  them  indiscreet  in  the 
same  sense  and  to  the  same  extent  that  w’as 
Mr.  Torrey.  In  a  word,  his  rashness  and 
indiscretion  were  the  result  of  the  standard 
of  virtue  which  he  had  adopted,  which  dares 
to  do  right !  placing  the  law  of  God  and 
the  claims  of  his  Maker  above  all  human 
law,  and  the  praise  or  the  wrath  of  man. 
But  few  men  have  virtue  enough  to  make 
them  as  indiscreet  as  he  w'as,  under  the 
selfish,  time  serving  policy  of  the  present 
age.  His  indiscretion  is  to  be  put  down  in 
the  catalogue  of  his  virtues,  to  be  repealed 
to  his  honor. 

3.  The  picture  grows  darker  still  when 
we  consider  the  efforts  that  w’ere  made,  in 
vain,  to  save  Mr.  Torrey  from  death.  His 
friends  were  satisfied  that  he  could  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  term  of  his  imprisonment,  and  that 
the  only  chance  was  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
a  pardon.  It  was  thought  that  if  full  satis¬ 
faction  was  made  to  the  owners  of  the  slaves 
that  a  pardon  might  be  oblained.  To  meet 
all  the  probable  expenses  of  such  an  effort, 
it  was  believed  about  three  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  would  be  necessary.  A  private  ap¬ 
peal  was  sent  out  to  the  known  friends  of 
humanity,  and  the  money  was  pledged,  and 
more  might  have  been  obtained  if  needed. 
This  speaks  well  both  for  Mr.  Torrey  and 
his  friends.  The  money  was  tendered  in 
full  pay  for  the  slaves,  petitions  were  pre¬ 
sented  from  a  number  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  in  Massachusetts,  from  the 
court  that  tried  him,  and  what  was  more, 
from  Mr.  Torrey’s  wife,  who,  with  the  lit¬ 
tle  pledges  of  their  mutual  affection  around 
her,  so  soon  to  be  orphans,  plead  with  an 
eloquence  and  power  which  would  have 
moved  the  heart  of  a  stone,  but  it  touched 
not  the  heart  of  slavery  ;  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  was  unmoved,  and  showed  no 
mercy.  Slavery  had  got  its  victim  in  its 
power,  and  he  must  die. 

4.  With  reference  to  this  event,  and  all 


other  similar  events  that  have  or  may  tran¬ 
spire,  we  may  look  up  to  God  and  say, 
The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee,  and 
the  remainder  of  that  wrath  shall  thou  re¬ 
strain.” 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  persecution 
and  death  of  Mr.  Torrey  will  hasten  the 
overthrow  of  slavery.  “  He  being  dead 
yet  speaketh.”  His  body  rests  at  Mount 
Auburn,  between  Bunker’s  Hill  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock,  and  his  friends  are  about  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  which 
will  lift  its  marble  head  and  point  to  heaven 
as  a  witne^ss  against  slavery  ;  and  when  the 
slaveholder  shall  look  upon  that  monument 
and  read  the  name  of  Torrey  thereon,  he 
shall  be  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  every  ray 
of  light  it  reflects  shall  be  sent  as  an  arrow 
to  his  soul. 

Mr.  Torrey  is  dead,  and  his  wife  sighs 
in'widowhood,  and  his  children  weep  in  or¬ 
phanage,  but  slavery  wHl  have  to  meet  the 
account;  his  consumption  of  which  he  died 
shall  continue  to  devour,  until  slavery  shall 
be  consumed  out  of  the  land  ;  his  blood  shall 
corrode  and  eat  off  its  chains  ;  the  sighs  of 
the  widow  shall  wake  the  winds  of  liberty, 
and  swell  the  tempest  that  shall  sweep  sla¬ 
very  from  the  nation  and  the  world  ;  the 
tears  of  those  orphans  shall  be  bottled  up 
before  God,  and  their  united  prayers  shall 
enter  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabbaolh, 
and  his  released  spirit,  like  the  souls  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Apocalypse,  shall  cry  from 
under  heaven’s  altar,  “How  long,  O  Lord, 
just  and  true,  dost  thou  not  avenge  my 
blood  on  slavery’s  gory  hands,  and  head, 
and  heart.  ” 

5.  Mr.  Torrey  has  gone  to  a  martyr’s 
reward.  We  sorrow,  but  we  sorrow  not 
as  those  that  have  no  hope.  He  was  calm 
and  resigned  in  death  ;  he  felt  the  force  of 
the  words  of  the  poet, 

“  And  prisons  would  palaces  prove. 

If  Jesus  would  dwell  with  me  there.” 

He  found  it  even  so,  that  Jesus  did  dwell 
with  him  in  that  prison,  and  he  could  say, 

“  His  presence  disperses  my  gloom, 

And  makes  all  within  me  rejoice.” 


It  was  then  that  experience  taught  him 
that, 

“  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are, 

While  on  his  breast  I  lean  my  head, 

And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there  ” 

The  cold  stream  of  death  rolled  no  deep, 
er  and  darker  between  that  prison  and  the 
rest  that  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God, 
than  between  it  and  the  home  of  his  child¬ 
hood,  or  the  circle  of  his  friends.  Hisspir- 
it  found  as  direct  a  passage  through  the 
gates  and  bars  of  that  prison,  when  it  re¬ 
tired  on  the  wings  of  an  expiring  breath,  to 
join  the  spirits  of  martyrs  on  high,  and  min¬ 
gle  its  praise  with  the  songs  of  the  redeem¬ 
ed,  as  it  could  have  found  from  the  place 
where  he  was  first  converted  to  God,  or 
from  the  sanctuary,  where,  amid  the  hopes 
and  joys  of  friends,  he  was  inducted  into 
the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry.  We 
have  said  that  his  friends  took  his  body  and 
deposited  it  at  Mount  Auburn,  and  that  a 
monument  is  to  be  raised,  to  point  out  the 
place  where  his  ashes  rest,  but  the  noble 
Torrey  is  not  there ;  to  say  that  it  was  he 
that  his  friends  bore  away  from  that  prison, 
to  be  buried  in  the  land  of  his  pilgrim 
fathers,  would  be  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  infidelity  ;  it  was  not  he,  it  was  only  the 
house  of  clay  in  which  he  lived ;  he  left 
the  prison  ere  that,  bidding  adieu  to  its 
chains,  and  walls,  and  grates,  and  tears; 
he  left  the  world,  the  sun,  the  moon  and 
stars  behind,  to  search  and  find  out  God. 
His  friends  look  charge  of  his  body,  as  Eli¬ 
sha  picked  up  the  mantle  of  Elijah  when 
the  prophet  was  gone,  and  that  they  have 
deposited  at  Mount  Auburn.  The  marble 
column  shall  point  out  the  place  where  it 
lies,  and  we  say  peace  to  his  ashes,  and  let 
every  one  that  shall  visit  his  tomb  and  read 
his  epitaph,  whisper  peace  ;  and  when  sla¬ 
very  shall  be  no  more,  when  the  chain  shall 
be  stricken  from  the  limbs  of  the  last  slave, 
when  the  light  of  the  nation’s  jubilee  shall 
break  upon  the  land,  then  amid  (he  joy  and 
songs  of  that  glorious  morn,  let  his  epitaph 
be  written  anew.  Until  then,  peace  to  his 
ashes,  peace  to  his  memory,  peace  to  the 
martyr’s  spirit. 


